THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
When mines become exhausted, when a branch of
industry ceases to be profitable, when a group of pro-
ducers are threatened with ruin by foreign competition,
intelligent experts are needed to explore new ways. It
is only a few years ago that the landowners in Germany
were told by experts to give up producing rye, which
they had mostly been growing and which had ceased
to be profitable, and to grow wheat instead, or turn to
horticulture and soil improvement.
Changes in the mode of production were generally
brought about in this fashion in historic times, and there
can be little doubt that it was the same in prehistoric
ages.1
How dependent economic progress is upon intelli-
gence, is shown by the fact that the innovation or the
expedient may be mistaken, that the transition to a new
branch of industry may be unsuccessful or, even if suc-
cessful, may be accompanied by attendant phenomena
injurious to society. All, in fact, depends on the insight
and experience of the leading men.
Whenever the importance of human intellect in pro-
duction and economics is pointed out to the adherents
of the Materialist Conception of History, they invariably
make answer that they know it well, that all their authors,
from Marx and Engels to Franz Mehring and Heinrich
Cunow, gave their attention to the fact, and that it has
long been stated by them that intellectual phenomena
are more or less important intermediate links in the
different historical processes, but being of an ideological
1 We have said " generally " because there are cases in which a change
in the mode of production is enforced by a calamity, as, for instance, pro-
longed devastation of a country by war, enslavement of a nation by a
foreign conqueror, or a change of trade routes. Such cases, however, may
be considered as interruptions of the natural and regular development.
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